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FROM: A 


f 228 of the laſt Parliament, 
We TOA 


New Mauss of the prekat, & Ge. 
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HE Condudt of the preſent Admini- 
_ ſtration, during a Courſe of twenty 
#2 "Years, as to their Pacifick Tranſac- 
tions and Negotiations, has been from Time 
to Time ſufficiently explained in former Writ- _ 
ings, the neceſſary Conſequences of it then fore- 
told, and now fatally verified by the preſent 
Situation,” or rather Subverſion, of the Ba- 
lance of Power in Europe, by our Diſtreſſes 
at home, and by the Cn pt we are ſunk 
into abroad. 
The Want of OEconomy 4 and of 
4 due Regard for publick Credit during the 
| fame Number of Vern is likewiſe equally 
N and felt, * 4 undiminiſhed 55 
- den 


den of our - National Debt, as well as by the 


tions War. Imtenf e Su 


DOOR Reaſons for laying it before the 


12 1 


more numerous Taxes, and more oppreſſive 
Methods of collecting s them, e than we even 

roan'd under uc t ng, and o- 
5 1 b. have 1 
pehded, abroad, to bring the Houle of Auſtria, 
and all Europe, into the preſent unfortunate 
Situation, in Purſuance of that Maxim ſo ne- 
ceſſary for the private Support and Favour of 
the Miniſter, and ſo agreeable to the Princes 


of Germany, that the Reduction of the Houſe 


of Auſtria in the Empire was a neceſſary Step 
to the aggrandizing the other Members of it. 


The Profuſion has been equal at home, and 


as fatal in it's Effects; the more Money was 
raiſed, the more Employments became nu- 
merous and lucrative, and ſtrongtimed the 
Hands of an Adminiſtration, which. could on- 
ly ſubſiſt by Proſtitution and Corruption. 
All theſe Points. have been K nf. ſo fully 


: explain d in Print, that it would be unneceſ- 
ſary now to ſay any more upon ti 


m, taking 
it for granted that you are fully informed of 


them; nor ſhall I trouble you with entering 


into any-new Examination of the Fandalous 
and iniquitous Conyention with Sp pain; what 
has me already publiſh'd upon that Head, 


together. with the Refufal of the Admini- 
1 85 to ſubmit it to the Conſideration 


aud Examination of the laſt den _ 


4 a 


— 


: - Tet U | 


ſent, at a pro 


SN 


proper Time; but as the extraot- 


ninary Conduct of the preſent War more 


immediately requires our Attention, I pro- 


poſe giving you freely and impartially my 


thoughts upon it. Here we view the Admi- 


niſtration in a new Light; we have ſeen how 


3 they have improv'd t e Bleſſings, and culti- 


559 


vated the Arts of Peace; we ſhall now behald 


the rrying on a War with the ſame Abi- 


lities, the ſame Advantage to the Publick, ſo 
that it will be difficult to decide in which 
Province they have excelled. 
The Parliament laſt Year thought an En- 

quiry into this Affair necefſary; and it is 

become more abſolutely ſo, by the Conduct 
and Succeſs of this Year. They then called 
for Papers in both Houſes; which, though de- 
fective, were laid before them in pur sed 


of the Senſe of that Majority in both, fo re- 


markable in Parliaments of late for Enquiries 
into the Conduct of the Miniſter Pay maſter- 
General. But, defective as thoſe Papers were, 


| they will, nevertheleſs, afford ſome Lights, 


and many Obſervations, which, perhaps, were 
not foreſeen by thoſe that were for commu- 
nicating fo little. Ir appears ſufficiently by 


ſeveral Letters, from the Admirals and others, 


that there were juſt Reaſons for great Com- 


plaints, and that there were ſome Abuſes in 


the inferior and lower Part of the Admini- 
ſt tation of the Navy at leaft : But to enter 
wo Bax - a 


141 
into that low Detail at preſent, would be to 
divert us from the neceſſary and great Object 
that requires all our Attention, to a © Tales 
that falls of Courſe with the reſt. The only 
Obſervation worth making on them is, that 
it was impoſſible to expect it ſhould have 
been much better under a Money-giving Ad- 
miniſtration, to all whom it employs for 
J electing, or being elected; and indeed there 
muſt be ſome Grains of Allowance, when it 
is become a neceſſary Qualification for being 
a Commiſſioner of the Navy or Victualling, 
or for having any material Concern in the 
Ordnance, to be a Member of Parliament; for 
it is really hard, out of 4 or 500 a Vear, to 
pay for a new Election once in ſeven Years, 
and to pay Coach - hire to Tower-Hill, Weſt= | 
minſter, and for other Attendances: Such 8a- 
laries, attended with ſuch Expences, could 
never, without ſome hidden Jobs or Perqui- 
fites, raiſe conſiderable Fortune. 

It appears by the Papers laid before both 
Houſes, that Haddeck was, the 1oth of April 
1738, ordered to fail to the Mediterranean ; 
but it is a Pity the Inſtructions then given 

him were not 1 and that it ſhould be 

thought material and neceſſary to acquaint 
the Parliament with nothing more than when 
he was firſt ordered to ſail; eſpecially ſince, 

if they had been produced, they muſt- have 
been highly for the Honour of the 3 
who 


| 
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who had aſſerted in that very Parliament, 
that it was that Fleet, and thoſe Orders, 


. which forced Spore to condeſcend to ſign the 
boaſted glorious vention. What might 
have appeared from \ theſe Inſtructions, as they 
have not been produced, I ſhall not now pre- 
tend to gueſs at; but from the failing Orders 
now produced, it appears, that the Recalling 
of that Fleet was mutually underſtood to be 
the Condition and Conſequence of ſigning 
that Convention. I mean not indeed the ſail- 
ing Orders produced to the Houfe of Com- 
mons, for they might have made ſome Uſe of 


ſuch Facts, but thoſe delivered to the Houſe of 
Lords; for of 16 ſailin g Orders from the 


Admiralty to Haddock which were laid before 
that Houſe, but two of them were commu- 
nicated to the Houſe of Commons. This 
 ſhews what Treatment our late Parliaments 
have met with, even when a Miniſter has re- 


fuſed an effectual Enquiry, and for the Ap- 
only propoſes an ineffectual and uſe- 


leſs one himſelf; and yet, even in that, they 


muſt not be truſted, nor the ſame Facts ſuf- 
fered to appear in the two Houſes, that were 


to be amuſed with the very ſame ſham En- 


quiry. 


I ſhall take Notice of two very remark- 
able Orders laid before the Lords only: The 


firſt is, the Lords of the Admiralty to Had. 
doch, dated the 29 January 1738, 


Lou 


re? 


* You.are: hereby required and directed forth- 
with to repair to England. The Con- 
vention, I muſt obſerve, was ratified here the 
24th. Thus the Quickneſs of doing it, and 
the Thing done, ſhews the Senſe of doing it, 
in reſpect: to both Nations. The Shame of 
our Fleet before any of our Rights 
— finally ſettled, was urged as an Argu- 
ment againſt the Convention, and that it was 
only a deſigned Amuſement. for gaining Time 
by pretended ſubſequent Negotiations. It was 
at firſt denied, that the Fleet was recalled ; 
but as the Scandal of it, and the Condition 
which alone it was done, was urged in 
every Debate againſt the Convention; it was 
at. laſt given out and aſſerted, that Orders 
were ſent to countermand the former Orders. 
Notwithſtanding which, it appears by another 
Order before the Lords, from the Admiralty 
to Haddock, the 10 March 1738, © You are 
<< hereby directed and required (notwith- 
e ſtanding any former Orders) to remain 
« with your Squadron at Gibraltar. The 
Date i-cxtremely remarkable; for the Lords 
had, ſome time before, the Convention under 
Confideration; and their Addreſs was fo 
worded, as to carry a * App robation 
of that Convention, by expreſſing their Reli- 
ance on his Majeſty's obtaining, fe Porfaaties 
of itz chy the Plenipotentiaries, the Acknow- - 
mem of ppr Rights.” The Commons; on 


the 


{ 
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tet: 


che Scene] Merch, Speed che tine 
Method of ſcreening the Convention, with 


an Appearance to ſome of approving. it, by 


exprefling their Dependance that his Majeſty 
would obtain thoſe Rights for us by the Ple- 
nipotentiaries that were pretended to be ob- 
tained by the Conyention. But can there be 


2 Aronges Proof of the Iniquity of the Con- 


vention, or of a Parliamentary Condemna- 


tion of it, than the Orders ſent the very next 


Day, and not before, for the Fleet to remain 


at Gibraltar? It is a Confeſſion that the — 


vention did not acknowledge our Rights, and 
that; there were no Hopes of obtaining the 


Feine or eee, of them 


by che Plenipotentiaries'of both Notions, for 

finally ſettling and determioing that Diſpute. 
From theſe Reſolutions of Parliament our 
Miniſter ſaw and acknowled ged, the Conſe- 


quence of them would be a Rupture with 


Spain; and his aſking and obtaining a Vote of 


Credit for the Encreaſe of our Forces; in con- 
ſequence af which thoſe Scamen who were ſo 


lately diſcharged, were now-again wanting, is a 
farther Proof of his Sentiments. As this proves 
the. Senſe of our Miniſter in recalling: and 
countermanding the Fleet, ſo the Declara- 


tions of Spain to out Miniſter, as ſpon as 


t heard of the countermanding Orders, 


* more fully: to our Plenipoten- 
tiaries, 


— 
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tiaries, and a 5 aſſi ning the Con- 
tinuance of the Fleet at Gibraltar as the Rea- 
ſon for not paying the 95000 J. ſtipulated, 
ſhews their Senſe of the Matter; and that 
the Reaſons firſt for recalling our Fleet, and 
afterwards for countermanding it, was un- 
derſtood and taken in the ſame Senſe. by the 
Miniſters of both Nations, as the Condition 
of our future Friendſhip or Enmic. I cannot 
help making one Remark upon the whole of 
our Miniſter's late Proceedings with Spain, 
that the Spaniards have publiſhed to the whole 
World, by way of Appeal, the Tranſactions 


that paſſed between him and them, with 


their Remarks upon theſe Tranſactions; yet he 
has never attempted to anſwer and appeal i in 
like manner to the World, which muſt pro- 
ceed fromone of theſe two Cauſes ; either that 
our Demands and Acts are not juſtifiable, or 
that the Tranſactions of our Miniſter on that 
. muſt not ſee the Light, his Safety be- 

ing to be preferred both to the Rights and 
Honour of the Nation. 


But, to return to the more immediate Con- 
duct of the War, and particularly the letting 
Fleet eſcape from Cadiz, ſince 


of the Spaniſ 


the Papers laid before the Houſe relating to 


this Point are more particular than thoſe re- 


lating to any other, as being the Action as yet 
of the greateſt Conſequence in the War, I 


| ſhall ly ſhew the Cauſe and ſtate the Facts. . 
I The 


N 
>. a 


ai 1 


25 
— 25 
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The firſt Letter or Order in this Affair was 


dated the 14th of February 1739, to Ad- 


miral Haddich, ſetting forth the Danger 


| the Iſland of Miners was threatened with 


from the Preparations for an Embarkation-1n 


q Catalonia; and from the Orders given to 
tranſport 100 Pieces of Cannon to Majorca: 


He therefore was ordered to ſend a Force 


9 there under a proper Commander; 1 


neceſſary, to go with his whole Fleet. In 
this Letter was incloſed the two Papers of In- 
telligence upon which the Whole was built: 
The firſt is thus; Letters from Barcelona the 
16th of Fanuary adviſe, © That Orders were 


= © given there to tranſport. 60 Pieces (the 


Letter has added but 40 to them to com- 
** Plete the 100) to Majorca; that they had 


# cc taken up four Veſſels to carry Part pK Paid 


that Orders were given for 28 Battalions 


3 © to hold themſelves in Readineſs to:embark 


© the firſt Opportunity.” The next Paper 


is without Date or Place mentioned, and is fo 


ſolemn and important, that it is Pity it 
ſhould not be known from what Place it 
came; for it ſays, ——— It is very pro- 


8 bable that Orders have been given to hire 


and take up tranſport Ships, ſince the gene- 
** ral Officers, who are named to command 


the Troops deſigned for Majorca, have re- 


** ceived Orders to repair immediately to Bar- 
© celona.” Incloſed is a Liſt of the faid for- 


midable Officers. This is the whole Foun- 
2 dation 


» 
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dation of Intelligence, upon which theſe Or- 
ders were ſent to Haddock, yet grounded upon 
theſe wild Orders of Spain, and wiſe Conclu- 
fions ſomewhere, without any Knowledge 
of above 4 Ships for this mighty Embarkation, 
or Certainty of Troops being then ready to be 
tranſported, and even though the Concluſions 


a EY Th 


from the Intelligences plainly proved the In- 


O 


ſufficiency of any Apprehenſions from theſe 


Spaniſh Rodomantades, our wiſe Miniſter 


air Minorca in the utmoſt Danger. 
But, as there may be ſome who think 
there was Cauſe to apprehend ſome Attempts 


of dangerous Conſequence to that Iſland, 


from Another Part of the Narrative of the 

Orders laid before the Houſe of Commons, 

From the Secretary of State, let that be con- 
ſidered too, It is of the 2 «th of March 1740, 
to Sir Chaloner Ogle, in the following Words: 
« An Account having been' received from 
« Rear Admiral Haddock, that he having 
*© had Advice of the Preparations making by 
© the Spaniards to attack Minorca, he was 
ec proceeding to Mahon with Part of his 
« Squadron, leaving the reſt with Sir Chaloner 
«© Ogle.” Thus fays the Narrative: But the 
Copy of the Letters written by Sir Cha- 
foner Ogle, afterwards called for, ſays, in 
that of the 7th of March, I received, the 


« 6th, the Commands to Admiral Haddock, 


« dated the 14th of February, which I have 


opened; and FINDING. THEREBY the 
Danger 


4 - [ 11 ] 
„Danger the Iſland of Minorca is threaten- 
ed with — I propoſe, in Obedience to his 
XZ < Majeſty's Commands, 'S$IGNIFIED ALSQ 
by your Grace, forthwith to proceed ta 
join Admiral Haddock at Mahon, '— fear- 
ing, as Admiral Haddock propoſed to clean 
and refit THosE Ships with him, that he 
© might be in want of Ships, in a Capacity of 
ce performing the Service directed. By this 
it appears, that all the Intelligence was from 
hence; that Ogle had heard nothing of that 
Danger before; and to him it was plain that 
Haddock bad left him, and gone to Mahon, 
only to clean and refit thoſe Ships be took along 
with him; not out of any Apprehenſions of 
Danger to that Iſland, but for that other 
Cauſe, fo directly oppoſite and ſelf-evident to 
him, that he went to join him, fearing he 
= aught be in Want of Ships in à Capacity of 
3 performing the Service directed. And ſurely, 
it would be very ſurpriſing indeed, if Had- 
: 7 ck, upon having had Advice of the Prepa- 
* rations making by the Spaniards to attack Mi- 
e 3} norca, went with ſuch Ships only as are de- 
= fcribed by Sir Chaloner Ogle, which could be 
no ways fit for that Service. But if another 
7 Queſtion: may be aſked, How little and tri- 
fling rauſt be the Advice he had received, 
ſince we ſee upon what ridiculous Information 
and contemptible Inferences, it was thought 


it might be neceſſary to have a Conjunction 
4285111 C 2 of 


FFF 
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of the whole Fleet ? Upon cooler Thoughts, | 


When Time had evaporated our Miniſterial 
Apprehenſions of the Naval Power of Spain, 


we find they were ſenſible, and knew what 
all the World knew before: For in the Let- 


ter from the Secretary of State to Admiral Had- 


dock, the 4th of April following, it is faid, there 
is © nothing to be apprehended from the 
Naval Power of Spain, Monſieur De Bene 
* having no more than four or five Ships at 
* Carthagena.” Notwithſtanding that on 
the 14th.of February before, it was thought 


it might be neceſſary to ſend our whole Fleet 


to defend Minorca, againſt this invincible and 


Inviſible great Naval Power of Spun _ abe . 
Mediterranean. 


J cannot help making one Remak more 
upon the Letter of Sir Chaloner Ogle's : For 
it is ſaid, He propoſed, in Obedience to his Ma- 
zefty's 3 yen fied alſo by your Grace, 
forthwith to proceed, &c. The Letter of the 

14th of February, which this is in Anſwer to, 
does by no means admit of that Expreflion ; 
fince that Letter from his Grace will not bear 


this Coupling of them together with the Com- 


mands of his Majeſty. One cannot therefore 
but reflect that one has known, that there 


has been oſtenſible and non- oſtenſible Orders, ; 
| oftenſible and non- oſtenſible Correſpondence 


of publick Tranſactions; and one may con- 


ceive what may * in caſe the Letters 


ſhould 


1 

ſhould be delivered to a Perſon with. whom 
the ſecret Correſpondence was not originally 
ſettled. It muſt be certain, at leaſt, that 
Sir Chaloner Ogle did nothing wrong in this 
whole Affair, ſince he is ſent fo far off with 
ſo great a Command and Truſt, which was 
hoped would make us amends for letting out 
the Spaniſh Fleet from Cadiz, in conſequence 
of 155 Execution of the Orders before men- 
tioned. 

Is it not i that this whole Intel- 
ligence of the Danger of the Iſland of Minor- 
ca, ſhould have been tranſmitted from hence, 
accompanied with Orders, in conſequence of 


ti,, to Sir Chaloner Ogle; and that he who was 


ſo much nigher, and acting in that high Sta- 
tion of Admiral, ſhould never have heard, 
or ſo much as dream'd of it before, as appears 
by the whole tenor of his Letter, and his 
Actions in conſequence of his Orders there- 
upon? This was the only Point, the Mi- 
niſters would laſt Year ſuffer to be more 
fully laid before the Houſe, than ' any other 
Part of their Conduct, as they thought what 
was communicated would wt tend to juſtify 
their Actions, in what otherwiſe was highly 
blameable; and yet they were ſo very deficient 
as not to produce that Letter from Admiral 
- Haddock, mentioned in the Letter of the 2 5th - 
of March, of his having bad Advice of the 
. RY making by rhe Spaniards to attack 


Minorca, 
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Minorca, he was proceeding to Mahon ; a 
Thing ſo neceſſary for their Defence, though 
ſo contradictory to what is the Subſtance of 
Sir Chaloner Ogle's Letter, that there can be 
but one Cauſe aſſign d for it's not having been 
produced. Nor muſt it be forgot here, the Di- 
ſtance of Time between the 14th of February 
and the 25th of March, when this laſt Letter 
was writ ; ſince it admits ſo much Time for 
better digeſting this tremendous Piece of Intel- 
ligence from Spain: And it ſeems extremely 
odd, that this Letter of the 25th of March 
ſhould be directed to Sir Chaloner Ogle, who 
was thereby ſuppoſed to be at Gibraltar, to 
fienify his Majeſty's Pleaſure that he ſhould 
immediately go with the Squadron under _ 
Command, and lye off Cadiz, &c. I fay, i 

is extremely odd, if they thought at all a- 


bout the Orders they had before given, that 


they could not conceive, that their Orders of 
the 14th of February muſt long before have 
been delivered to Sir Chaloner Ogle; and that 
they ſhould not apprehend, that the Force of 
them ſhould require That Obedience which 
was paid to them; this I will, by no means, 

at preſent attribute to the After-Thoughts and 


Di M* of what they knew they had 


ordered, when their dreadful Apprehen- 
fions for Minorca were ſtrong upon them; 
and that therefore they deſigned it to exone- 


rate 11 from the Blame and Conſe- 
quences 


[ 15 ] 
quences that might follow, from their former 
ill-groundedandchimerical Apprehenſions; for 
it is not clear enough done for that, nor muſt 
ue ſuppoſe it impoſſible for our Miniſters to 
tranſact or order any national Affair with- 
out blundering, I ſhall therefore attribute 
it to that Cauſe, which, as it was the Princi- 
ple of the long peaceable Part of the Admi- 
niſtration, is become a Habit and Cuſtom, 
without which they can form no Ideas of 
foreign Affairs or Wars: What I mean is, 
their always acting the Bully, when they 
thought they might ſafely do it, at only the 
Expence of the Nation's Treaſure; and at 
all other Times frightened at their own Sha- 
dows, and at Bugbears of their own making; 
which will appear plainly to, have operated 


through their whole Conduct of this War. 


The Conſequence of theſe Orders were 
the letting out of the Cadiz Squadron ; 
which gave ſtill more dreadful Apprehenſi- 
ons of Dangers to our timid Miniſters. — 
Vernon, and the Weſt-Indies, was the leaſt 
Sacrifice that they thought could be made 
to it: Even this Iſland, it was thought, 
might be in as much Danger of being de- 
voured by this ſmall ſtole-away Squadron, as 
it was from their invincible Armado in the 
Times of Elizabeth. The ſeveral Orders 
given to our Admirals upon this, are full of 
that Perplexity, full of that Fear, whichſoever 

| . Was 
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was alternately moſt prevalent, This will 
| appear by the ſeveral Orders given, and 


refore neceſſary here to be mentioned. 
That to Haddock, of the 18th of April, 
ſhews tlieir ſeveral Apprehenſions and Suſpi- 


cions of the important. Conſequences of let- 


ting out that Fleet; for he is order'd to 
« ſend Sir Chaloner Og le, or any other, with 
e Ten, Ships to the 2 5 Indies, if the Spa- 
% niſb Squadron ſhould be gone from Cadzs . 
60 there; n if to Ferrol, or ENGL AND, to 
« follow them as faſt as pofſible. The Or- : 
ders to Admiral Balchen, of the 2d of April, 


were, © to go immediately with the few 
' Ships that were ready, and prevent the 


© Spaniſh. Squadron at Ferrol from going 
e to Cadiz, or the Weſt Indies; — but it 
ce they attempted to fail for England, to fol- 
<« low them.” Here we appear to be 
alarmed at another Invaſion from the ſmall. 
Squadron then at Ferro]; ſo much our Fears 
predominate in all the Orders given by our 
Miniſters, who, at that Time, conceived no 


Apprehenſions Bom the Cadiz Squadron; for 


they did not know where it was gone, on 
the 18th of April afterwards, as appears by 
the Orders beforementioned, and on that 
very Day too, they likewiſe ſent Orders to 5 
Baleben, that if he found the Ferro] Squa- 
e, dron gone to the Feſt Indies, and no Em- 


barkations * for England, then to 
” return 
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t return home. How far this Poſſeſſion of 
Fear operated, even to the dreading of an Em- 

barkation from Ferrol, after the Suppoſition 
of the Squadron there being gone to the 
Weft- Indies, is too much Matter of Ridicule 
to admit of ſerious Obſervations on it. But is 
it not ſurpriſing, if any thing can be ſo in 
that State of Mind in which theſe Orders 
were given, that Baleben ſhould not have 
been acquainted, and Orders given him in 
purſuance of it, to act according to thoſe 
they gave the very ſame Day to Hadibeb, 
upon their knowing the Cadiz Squadron was 
ſail'd, and their Apprehenſions of it's being 

gone to Ferro! or England, in which caſe 
Ogle was to follow them as fait as poſhble ? 

he Orders being directed to Hadabet, and 
the Contents ſhew, they knew or ſuppoſed, 
that our whole combined Fleet in the Medi. 
terrantan was: then at Minorca, or therea- 
bouts. What Effects of Fear l to expect this 
Service to be performed by Perſons at ſuch a 
Diſtance, and yet the very ſame Day to ſend 
Orders to another Admiral, more properly 
ſtationed, who alone could prevent, or do any 


immediate Service in both thoſe Caſes, with- 


out acquainting him of it, and giving him 
Orders in purſuance of thoſe Apprehenſions, 
which thus recalled a great Part of our Fleet. 
- Having thus ſhewn the Cauſe and Effect 
of letting out the Cagiz Squadron as to our 
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Fears at h&ins, it is neceſſary to conſider it 
in the ſame Light in regard to Vernon and 
the Mat- Indies. Ten Ships have been already 

mentioned to have been order d from Had- 
adbcb after the Spaniards, if they were gone 
there; and on the 24th of April, Orders 
were given here, “ to fit out with the ut- 

te moſt Expedition, ten Ships of the Line, 
- ** for the Vet- Indies. This ſhews the Pan- 
ger that was apprehended he would be in, 
if any conſiderable Force went from Europe 
againſt him. But no ſooner was it certainly 
known here, that the Cadiz Squadron was 
ſafe kt Ferrol, but both Balchen and Ogle 
were ordered home, and all was calm, and 
the whole Summer - employ'd in pompous 
Orders and magnificent Parade of our Fleet, 
without 'the Permiſſion of going out of our 
own Channel, or protecting our Trade in it. 

But as it may appear too ridiculous to ſup- 
pose: our Miniſter acting in War as he had 
always done in Times rok, Peace, ſubſiſting on 
the Expedient of the Day, and warding only 
the immediate Danger and Apprehenſion, 
however fatal ſucli a narrow View might be 
in it's Conſequence; and according to the 
plaineſt Proof, not adhering to, or having 
- deſigned or purſued. any national Scheme 
for our Advantage; it will therefore be ne- 
ceſfary to examine the Grounds and the Ope- 
rations of this Summer, though it ſhould be 


to the no ſmall Diminution of the well-eſta- 
bliſhed 


n 
bliſhed Character of our Miniſter, in ſuppo- 
ſing he had any regular Deſign to purſue, 

which might victoriouſly end the War. 

We muſt now conſider the whole Spaniſh 
Fleet ſafe at Ferrol, and though we might fear 
either Part, when ſeparated, might by itſelf 
do us great Miſchief, either in the Ye/t- Indies, 
or by invading us at home; yet having them 
thus both together, Vernon was ſafe; and 'twas 
ſuppoſed that Norris, with our vaſt and migh- 
ty Preparations, would at leaſt defend us at 
home; and, perhaps, it was hoped, the Winds, 
the Seaſon, the Diligence and Integrity of all 
employ'd, might have conſpired to let this 
great Fleet, honoured with the Preſence of 
one of the Royal Family, have fail'd in due 
Time, and have fo happily placed it, if at- 
tended with no other Succeſs, as thereby to 
have totally prevented either the Spaniards 
failing from Ferrol, or the French from Breft, 
to the We- Indies. 

It is neceſſary to take ſome Notice of the 
Conduct of France here, and what was to be 
expected from thence at this Time; they 
had been for ſome Time preparing to put to 
Sea a conſiderable Fleet from Toulon: and 
Breſt; the Advices of it were ſtrong and 
frequent; it likewiſe was foreſeen by Admi- 
ral Vernon, and our Colonies ; the laſt of 
vhich more particularly mentions it, and en- 
ters into ſuch a Detail, that it was eaſy to 

D 2 fore- 
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. foręſee their Deſigns were for the Nef Tudies 1 


which appears by the Letter from the Seere- 
tary of State to the Lords of the Adnuralty, 


dated the 24th of. April, 1740, with the 


Barbados Petition incloſed ;, in Which they 
ſet forth, that the Frenob were buying up 
great Quantities of Beef in Martinico, and 

at they were likewiſe buying up great 


"= | * 


Quantities of Beef for their Fleet at Breſt in 
Treland, and therefore, deſire, Ships for the 
Protection of that Iſland, becauſe of the Pan- 
ger there would be, if any Fleet went a- 5 


gainſt it. The Anſwer of their Lordſhips 


to it was founded pn great Farefight and 


Penetration, which was that this Petition was 
on the Suppoſition of a War break ing out 


With France, which did not: appear to them. 


In this very Month too, the Neclarations of 
France to our Court, after the taking of: Porta 
Bello, were ſo very plain and explicite, in 

reſpect to the limiting our Operations: of 


War in the V gſt-Indies; and the Tendency 


of their Preparations in France was fo-vifible - 
and certain, that it is with the utmoſt. A, 


loniſhment | we fee, the Adminiſtration ſo 


ſelf-contented and quiet, from a thorough - 
Perſuaſion, that France would not go to 
War with us on this Account; that there+ 
fore all was ſafe, and that their Menaces and 
expenſive Preparations, both in: Europe and 
Anerica, were for nothing. It does not ſeem 
to 


* 2 
o Py 
a 

#> 


1 


to have ever entered into their Heads till the 
French Fleet ſailed, that it was poſſible far 
them ever to go there; though they knew 
the French had been making Preparations 
for it, and that it was the only Place in which 
they could effectually limit our Operations; 
and the only thing left tbem to do; and 
what our Miniſters could alone ſuſpect they 
would do, ſince they were ſo entirely con- 
vinced that France would not enter into an 
immediate War with us; and yet, though 
they knew in April that the French were 
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buying up Proviſions in Jreland, they never 


lay d an Embargo on them there, till the 

French Squadrons had been failed about two 
Months to the Veſt-Indies. E SIT” 
The Orders given at home (and nothing ; 
elſe was done but giving Orders) to Norris 
and Balchen, and others, are nothing, as 
yet appears, but one continued Heap of Un- 
certainty and Irreſolution, varying without 
any ſeeming Cauſe or Deſign; for it never 
ſeems once to have entered into their Heads, 
that the French could fait to the Weſt- Indies, 8 
and that it was poſſible for the Spaniards 
ever to eſcape and fail there from Perrol ; all 


1 


Hopes ſeem placed in our mighty Fleet, ſomne 
how or ſomewhere, that it would prevent, 
either the whole, or any Part of theſe ſepa- 
rate Fleets ſailing to the Weſt- Indies. It is 

tockon'd the Ferrol Squadron fail'd the 3 hs 
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vf July, and the French Squadron- about the 


11th of Auguſt. © When one conſiders that, 


and the Intelligence we might and muſt 


have had from France, of what paſſed there, 
one can ſcarce even now forbear laughing, 


to ſee the whole Month of Auguſt filled up 
with a parcel of Orders for ing ſome- 


times one Regiment, ſometimes two, on 
board the Squadron with Balchen, and then 
again the ſame backwards and forwards on 
board the Fleet with Norris; till at laſt, on 


the 26th of Auguſt, they ordered one Re- 


giment to Balchen, and on the 29th one to 
Norris; ſoon after which, they acknowledge 
to bare received Advice of the mailing of both 


Fleets. 5 Jos 


Strange and naccountale as. that Sam- 
mer's Conduct appears, it is impoſſible to 
ſolve it, without being convinced that our 
Miniſters, and all they employ in their Na- 


val Affairs, are poſſeſſed by the ſame Spirit, 


and were firmly. perſuaded that France could 


not hurt us, or was capable of having a 


other: Views than the Junction of their two 
— jnlatriphi be hoped, would be 


prevented. by Sir John Norris, if he could 
fail: And yet even this cannot be ſuppoſed, 


any other Set of Men, without ſeeing that, 
in 3 Caſe; i Prauce was ready, and muſt 
ſoon break with us. Vet it is plain that this 


did not admit, in ſome materia Inſtances, of 


10 | | ſo 


F ,, 
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ſo. mich as a Suppoſition amongſt them, 10 
more than the Poſſibility of changing the Seat 
of War from the Seas of Europe, to thoſe of 
America; and a ſtrong and unanſwerable 
Evidence of this Prepoſſeſſion appears by theiſ 
Conduct, in ſending the Convoy and Tranſ- 
rts to Admiral Vernon, who was acquainted 


by the Letter of the 4th of July from the Se- 


cretary of State, that the Convoy with the 


Tranſports would be one 70, and three 60 
Gun Ships. The 24th of July, which was 


after the Spaniards were failed from Ferrol, 
the Convoy was to be one third Rate, five 


fourth Rates, and one ſixth Rate; and the 
Tranſports would have gone with this ſmall 


Convoy, had the Winds permitted, the Troops 
being all embarked the 4th of Auguſt; which 
had they done, they might, in all Probability, 
have been deſtroyed * the 2 en ra 
11 Enemy. 

Did not theſe Facts appea rupon theis own 


8 it would ſcarce be credited; that only 


ſeven Men of War ſhould then, be ſent to the 
Aſſiſtance of Admiral Vernon, and for a Con- 
=o of this Importance; and yet ſee, by thoſe 

ry Papers, that upon Suſpi picion of but one 
Part of the Spaniſh Fleet fauving ſail'd but a 
few Months before to the Meſt- Indies, that 
20 Men of War were to be ſent after them 
as neceſſary to reinforce Vernon. Having 


thus given you my Obſervations on the Con- 
1 duct 


| Ss 
duct of the War in Europe for the firſt Year, 
I ſhall now proceed to give you thoſe on the 
extraordinary Conduct of it in America from 
the Beginning to this Time, as far as we are 
informed. e C 
The firſt and only Orders that are pro- 
duced to Admiral Vernon, are from the Ad- 
miralty, dated the 14th of Fuly 1739, vhere- 
in he-was dire&ed to follow ſach Inſtructions 
as-he ſhould receive from his Majeſty's Secre- 
tary of State. What theſe were, does not 
appear; but conſidering the Time of giving 
them, and of his going out, it could be only 
Orders for Repriſals: For the farſt Orders that 
appear to be given him by the Secretary of 
State, are dated the 28th of September fol- 
. lowing; which were, ' To burn the Men of 
War and Galleons at Carthagena and Porto 
Bello, and to attempt that, or any Thing of 
- that Nature: Which plainly prove how li- 
mited his Orders were before, and with which 
he failed to the Weft-Tndres; and how very 
reſtrictive they were even now; being limited 
only 10 Things of that Nature. But even 
theſe Orders, reſtraining as they were, never 
. arrived to him, till after his taking of Porto 
Bellb; the very Ships that carried theſe Or- 
ders, it is reckoned, did not fail from hence, 
till the 2d of November, and War was de- 
clared the 23d of October; and yet the laſt 
Order that was thought proper to be com- 
I) 80 | : municated 
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himfelf in this Reſpect 
of Supplies, Time will diſcover, As this 


ll 


12 pace in: 18 that of the 28th — 
September. Whether there were any others 


ſent him afterwards, or that he was left to 
„as well as to Wants 


Part of the Conduct of the War bas been 


already treated of in a ſhort, and as yet un- 
anſwered Manner, Echooſerather to quote it; 


than write the: Subſtance of it in a worſe 
Stile. It is as follows, vis. 
But now let us take a View of his Con- 
8 duct in this War. 


It is apparent to the ds Nation at 


| * it ought to have: been proſecuted with the 


« utmoſt Vigour and Expedition in the 


r Weft-Tndies,; where alone we could diſtreſs 


„our Enemy. in the moſt ſenfible Manger, 


, and obtain any laſting Advantage to this 


Nation. Vet the timely ſupplying and re- 


80 inforcing of Admiral Vernon there, not- 
. *-withſtanding the Knowledge of his moſt 
, t eſſential . was moſt 1 ne- 


4 glected. His Succeſs ſhews what ach 


- 5 have been done, had he been ſupplied with 


4 {mall Number of Land- Furces ſent over 


from hence even in the Spring, before out 
5 en 


ſent ſuch Numbers, and had Time 
ven them to fortify themſelves, which is 


__ an irretrievable Omiſhon, conſidering 'our 
L numerous and uſeleſs Army kept at home 
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* laſt Year, though Tranſports for 8000 
Men to the Weft-Tndies were taken up in 
December 1739, ſome of which might 
“ have been employed there with ſuch Pro- 
bability of Succeſs, that a Blow given in 
Time might have reduced Spain before 
now to reaſonable Terms of Accommoda- 


tion, and prevented France from ſending 
their Squadrons to the Meſt-Indies. 
But the InaCtivity of our Fleets, though 


fitted out at a monſtrous Expence, "FN 


Sort of Proof that the great Man had more 


Deſire to tire vs of the War than our Ene- 


mies. His loſing the Opportunity of be- 
ginning it, by an early and deciſive Stroke, 


as he certainly might have done, proves 


him extremely backward; and his not 
ſending Succours to Admiral Vernon from 


the 2d of November 1739, to the Middle 


of Fune 1740, which is ſeven Months, 


though they were under great Apprehen- 
ſions of the Spaniſh Fleet being failed thi- 
therand ſuperior to him, isa wonderful In- 


ſtance of z// Policy, if not ſomething worſe. 
It appears, by the Letters laid before Par- 
liament, that the Admiral more than once 
f complain 'dof being locked up in Port, and 
diſabled from undertaking any Enterprize, 


for Want of Proviſions, and naval Stores. 
Are the glorious Actions, which the Ad- 


 miral has performed, to de attributed to 


* the 
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the Miniſter ? —— No ſurely. —— They 


ſeem to be almoſt Miracles, rather than 
any thing elſe, conſidering the ſmall Force, 
with which he performed them. But to 


prove, beyond all Contradiction, that by 


Orders from hence there was no Reaſon to 
expect what was done, we need only ap- 
peal to the Admiral's Letters — He makes 
a kind of Excuſe for what he had done, 


hoping it might be underſtood to be within 


the MEAaninc of his Inſtructions; which 


plainly manifeſts that he had no eos1T1vE 


INSTRUCTIONS for the doing it,” and it 


appears that the flirt Inſtructions received 


by him, for any Thing of the ſame Kind, 

were after this Service was performed. 
** That this is true, appears from the Ad- 
miral's Letters, lid upon the Table of the 
Houſe of Commons the laſt Parliament. 


EIn one of them he complains of empty 
e Store-Houſes; the Shrowds rotten; his 


Ships over-maſted ; ſent 10 Sea with old: | 
Guard-Ship Rigging. 


In his next Letter, he ne of 21 
© diſabled from keeping the Sea for Want of 


Stores, and reduced to his Neighbour Don 


Blass Fate, to be laid by the Walls; that 
*< be is in a melancholy. and forlorn State. 


In another Letter, he complains again of | 


oy * Kasi 985 ſent to him; yrs Officers 
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ud. D rd 
Dur Expedition, as it was e to the 
We eft-Indies, 8 the ſtanding Jeſt of every 
E ps 9s Europe, as well as at home. To 
take up Tranſports in December 1739 fot . 
Z3ooo Men, before the Troops defigned to be 
put on board were raiſed, even but juſt al- 
lowed to be raiſed, was Matter of great Ri- 
dicule then, and the Effects of it has ſince 
been fatally felt; even now at laſt, it is be- 
come, by Experiment only, a Self. Conviction 
d the Miniſters: For the Supply for . this _ 
Tears Expedition-confiſts- of old diſciplin'd 
Regiments; which'is a Proof of their own 
bad Conduct before. + 
The gencral Officers et mployedto command 
ſo confiderable a Body of of Ne: as was tec- 
koned would be employed under them in 
this Expedition, it being computed the 
would amount to 11,000 Men, when af. 
ſembled together, were too few, and not of 
ſufficient Experience, for the proper and 
happy conducting of any great Deſigu. The 
. ſeveral Gentlemen that were appointed to 
command them were very worthy and brave 
Men, and would certainly have behaved like 
good Soldiers as inferior Officers; but the 
Complaint was, that it was our and their 
Misfortune, that they had not more and bet- 
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ter Experience than could be learned in our 


2 Camps and Reviews z whilſt we 
every Day faw--in Parliament a great Num- 


ber of old experienced Officers, from whom 


more might have reaſonably been expected: 
But they, to be ſure, were thought more uſe- 


fully employed in the Affiſtance they gave the 


Publick in the Houſe; and therefore not one 
of chem was ſent, Indeed one compaſſionate 
Argument too was urged in their Favour; 
that their long Services had merited much; and 
ſhould they be ſent, it was to almoſt certain 


| Death. ' They Were excuſed ; but there ſtill 


temained ſome that had not the good For- 


tune to get into Parliament: And as no Na- 


tion, to be ſure, was ever ſo wiſely and great- 
y general. officer d, as We wete, it was ex- 
treme ill Conduct, upon both theſe Accounts, 


dot to have ſent ſome of more Experience, 


and many more in Number. The very 


Excuſe allowed to ſome, is a Proof how 
highly blameable it was to truſt the whole 


in a manner upon the Life of one Man; and 


the Fewneſs of the general Officers under 


him, can only be juſtified by the Preſumption 
of their Immortality ; though the Men were 


_ nevertheleſs to be looked upon, as ſo many 


facrificed to an infatuated, i rfoned, deluded 
_ into bur 


| This Want of old experienced Officers, 42 


well e as old rais d diſciplin d Soldiers, appears 
very 


3% 
very plainly in the Attempt againſt Cariba- 
gena. The Loſs of the Lord Cathcart, who 
had ſeen ſomething, though perhaps not 
much of Service abroad, devolved the Com- 
mand upon another, who had not had the 
ſame Advantages: The ill Succeſs that has 
attended it, will certainly occaſion, as it loud- 
ly calls for, the laying of this Affair openly 
and entirely before the Parliament; and ſince 
it does not ſo immediately affect and endan- 
ger our Sovereign Director and Protector, the 
Miniſter, this probably will. not be refuſed, 
fince the Execution of the Deſign, it may be 
thought, can only be blamed in conſequence 
of this Enquiry. It is therefore unneceſſary 
to trouble you now with a Detail, and Ob- 
ſervations on the ſeveral Facts alledged i in pri- 
vate Letters, as the Cauſe of our ill Succeſs 
there, but ſhall only take Notice of what 


has been done here, for ſupplying our F orces 


there, with hopes of better Succeſs. - 

Our great Loſſes before Carthagena, geatiy 
occaſioned too by the Forces going ſo late 
from Europe laſt Vear, called loudly for, and 
demonſtrated the Neceſſity of a great and 
early Supply, as well as the Loſs of Lord 
Cathcart, and the Succeſs there, for another 
chief and more general Officers. Inſtead of 
doing all theſe Things that were become ſo 
ä neceflary, only 3000 Soldiers are ſent 
to ſupply the Loſs of 7000 ; inſtead of failing 
earlier this Year, they did not attempt it till 

I as 
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as late as they went laſt Year; as if that 
would prove they went ſoon enough then; 
but they were unfortunately even longer de- 
layed now. Inſtead of any other, or more 
general Officers, to ſhew it is impoſſible for 
our Miniſters to err in thoſe they appoint to 
command and govern, which with them is 
giving Capacity, and Protection even againſt 
the natural Effects that might deprive us of 
ſuch Commanders, they would permit only 
one Lieutenant-Colonel - to be ſent as the 
Head-Officer, with 3000 Men. N 
This Conduct and Management of the 
War, neceſſitates a full, open, and imparti- 
al Enquiry in Parliament, if Parliaments are 
ever to be ſuffered to be of any future Uſe 
to this Nation, and not employed for mini- 
ſterial Purpoſes only. In all Times of Di- 
ſtreſs, and after ill Succeſs in any of our Af- 
fairs, when the Nation has placed that Con- 
fidence and Support in the Adminiſtration, as 
to expect a ſuitable Return in either Honour 
or Profit, it has hitherto been uſual to en- 
quire, whether they were diſappointed by 
unavoidable Accidents, or by ill Conduct, 
Baſeneſs, or Treachery ; which has been 
both for the Advantage of the Nation, and 
Protection of the Innocent; and this in all 
Caſes that called for it, though the Miniſters 
concerned, were for carrying us into thoſe 
Meaſures, and intereſted in the —_— of 
them, 
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that ſingle Inflance in our Hiſtory, 
niſter's being forced into a War, by what he 
calls an infatuated, poifoned, deluded Nation, 
which could no longer bear the Oppreſſion, 
Infults, and Ignominy, of the moſt contemp- 


tible of Enemies, authoriſed and ſupported 


_— his long Courſe of ſcandalous and ti- 
Negotiations; and who nevertheleſs, 
1 became unavoidable from his own 
Meaſures, had the Confidence to urge againſt 
it his own ill Management of our Treaſure 
for almoſt 20 Years, and the natural Conſe- 


quence of his own Negotiations and Meaſures 
in not, leaving us one Ally? ; 
Such a Miniſter ſtill preſiding over all, our 
Affairs, and governing in every thing, prog- 


noſticated the ill Succeſs of a War; our en- 


tering into which became the ſtrongeſt Cen- 
paſt Conduct, and was deſtruc- 
tive of thoſe Meaſures, and that A pplication 


ſure on his 


of our Treaſure, by which he had hitherto 


ſupported: himſelf. This Nation was never 
before reduced to the Situation, that it's Suc- - 
ceſs.in War ſhonld be ſhameful to it's Mi- 
niſter; and it's ill Succeſs, or Misfortunes, - 
which perhaps that very Miniſter was the 
Cauſe of, ſhould be to his Advantage, and 
the only Juſtification of his paſt Conduct, 
222 os ſtronger Reaſons for a ſtrict Exa- 


mination 3 


FOR boch 26:46 their perſonal 'Preſervatiott | 
and Glory; how much more therefore, in 
of a Mi- | 


aa. - 
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| PE 
5 n than, ever before eriſted; n chis Na- 
| u cha this Parliament, therefore, hot ex- 
ul and ſee the whole Tranſactions, which 
the ave always done, when püfliamentary 
Enquiries became neceffary, till the Times of 
the preſent Adminiſtratian? The! 1 8 
enquiring, if that ſhould happen, intd 
the Tranſactions of the 3 Or 
and not into the Orders given 2 . that 
direct, will prove too much it's cern for 
ſuch a Miniſter, and i it's Want of Repard'for 


the Nation, by ſuch © a prudent. Interpoſition 


in his Behalf. 
Having thus given my Thoughts on our 


Anmerigan Conduct, I ſhalt now proceed to 
our European laſt Summer, and this "Winter's wg 
Conduct under Hadgech. pad. 
his laſt Summer, the Winds proved 
more favourable to the great Deſigns entruſt- 
ed with Sir John Morris than they did laft 
Year; when they would ngt part with him 
out. of the Channel : But, in return, he has 
ſafely and ſoundly. triumphed farther from 
home twice this Year, with the largeſt Craif- 

ers that ever were ſent upon ſuch an Expedi- 
tion. However, they ſoon were obliged to 
return home, for want of Proviſions, to th 
no ſmall Impediment of their great Operati: 
ons of War ; and to the Mortification of thoſe 
concerned in the Expeditions, that they had 


not. at leaſt pick d up ſome Privateers of the 
F 7 "Eee . 
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Enemy” 8, Age it might have been of Advan- 
tage to the Captors, and of ſome Service to 
the Trade of this Nation, and for the Benefit 
7 the Merchants Mar. 
_ + Several uſeful Secrets have of late been diſ- 
Ates in the Conduct of a Naval War, en- 
tirely unknown to our Predeceſſors: They in- 
deed built great firſt rate Ships, and ſecond 
Rates, becauſe our Enemies then had the ſame; 
and they uſed to honour a great Fleet with 
one of the firſt, and a few of the fecond: 
But when our real- and ſuſpected Enemies 
have none ſuch, it is wiſe and prudent to 
make our whole Fleet, in a manner, conſiſt 
of them. Three Firſt Rates, ar Second 
Rates, with about two more Ships of the 
Line, is formidable and uſeful, beyond the 
Comprehenſion of thoſe whoſe Minds, in 
theſe Affairs, have been narrowed by Expe- 
rience. In the ſame Light ſuch Men behold 
with Amazement, theſe great Ships again 
ordered out upon a Cruiſe in the Winter, at 
the Time of Year when, in all our late Wars, 
ſuch Ships were ordered home and laid up. 
However right and great all this may be, yet 
there is one Argument drawn from it in Ju- 
ſtification of the Want of Cruiſers to protect 
our Trade, that will not be allow d ; and 
muſt be more fully conſidered. 
During the late glorious War with France, 
the Parliament granted annually but 40000 
SgSeamen, 


F861 


geamen, including 8000 Marines, which fea 


duces it to 32000 actual Seamen: We now 
give 40000 Seamen annually, excluſive of 
the 10000 Marines, which we pay beſides; 
and at preſent, it is ſo far from there being 
any Deficiency of the Number of Seamen 
granted by Parliament, that the Number 
which is now employ'd and pay'd, we have 
been aſſured, is 52000. What a vaſt ex- 
ceeding is this, not only of what is granted, 
but of- what was. employ'd, during the laſt 
War, both againſt France and Spain? And 
yet, how little has theſe Numbers protected 


our Trade againſt Spazn alone, or done thoſe 


neceſſary or important Services that were juſt- 


ly expected from them? It is true, that be- 


ing by much the very Power, will not al- 


ways carry the defired Succeis with it; but 
the never having of any, proves the Fault 


more in Conduct than in Chance. Ill Suc- 
ceſs never juſtifies ill concerted and unſtea- 
dy Schemes, which at the ſame time make a 
Sacrifice to them of the Trade of this Nati- 


on: Nor will the Glory of having ſo many 


uſeleſs great Ships ſailing on the Seas, which 


neceſſarily employ d ſo vaſt a Number of 


Hands, be allow'd any Juſtification for the 
Want of Men, or for the Want of a few 
Ships being employ'd for the Protection of 
our own Channel. The Men of one of thoſe 


nech, 


Ships alone, in ſeveral Ships, properly ſtati- 
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Service to us, and would have been more 


for our Reputation, than this guilded Arma- 


4 was, or than could,be juſtly. expedted it 


would be, conſidering all the Circumftances 


attending it, and the then diſpoſition of Af- 


fairs. And though 'there are 'at preſent no 


Papers that can help us to the aſcertaining of 


= 


any Facts relating 10 It, yet the Publick is 


hot entirely at a loſs for | me Notion of the 
Cauſes that were, or probably will be, aſ- 


fign'd, for theſe mighty Ships thus failing 
twice, and leaving no Hands for the Protec- 
„ EET CHET GE 
The firſt time of their failing; ronfidering 
the Date of it, had not at that Time even the 
Appearance df being delign'd to hinder the 
Junction of the two French Fleets preparing 
only then, nor of that at Breſt with that then 
at Cadiz; but ſeem'd to be underſtood and 


allow d to have been ſenit for the interceptin 


of the, imagined Return of the Galleons. A 
VERY , DESIRABLE, EMPLOYMENT ! But 
ſurely, the taking of all.theſe great Ships for 


*» 
', 


ſuch a Service, was very improper, and could 


. 


only be done for the fake of diſguifing that 


Deſign, which was extremely unnectffary ; 

for. Intelligences of that Sort are too, freely 

communicated ; nor is it probable,” if ever 

this Affair ſhould be, epquited into; that any 

ſufficient Reaſon ca be” aligned, for em- 
|  - ploying 
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loying theſe great Ships at that Time, ra- 
inch A te geen Uſe of their Hands, for 
prote&ing the Trade. | 
- The next time this Fleet of great Ships 
filed, was in Ocfober laſt, the Deſign of 
| which, it ſeems to be agreed, was for hin- 
dering the French Fleet at Breft, from com- 
mitting fome Junction or other; that with Tou- 
len was meſt talked of; but as all Diſappoint- 
ments in bur military Operations are tobe laid 
to the Charge of Fortune, not ill Conduct; for 
a conſtant Superiority of F oree, that has never 
pet, from the great Prudence and Foreſight 
of onr Minifters, diſappointed the Defigns.of 
*our ſecret or open Enemies, will by them a- 
lone be attributed to nothing elſe; it ſeem'd 
extremely ſurprizing to the Publick, hat 
this Fleet did not fail, till they were gene- 
rally informed, that the French were actual- 
ly laying afide the Appearance of any Squa- 
dron's failing from Breſi this Year. Vet the Rea · 
ſon alledged, whether true or falſe, we know, 
was the preventing of that very Breft Squa- 
dron's joining that of Toulon; for that of 
Cadiz was then fufficiently blocked up by 
Admiral Haddoct, and no Apprehenfions" of 
any Dangers From thence to our Scheme in 
Europe. The'two French Squadrons engroſs'd 
the whole Attention of our Miniſters ; but 
what their Apprehenfions were of the join- 


ing of theſe Squadrons, and what they then 
en 
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then to do, it is believed, will ever remain 4 
moſt profound Secret. 

During theſe two laſt Yours, our Miniſters 
have been poſſeſſed with nothing but Fears of 
the Junction of Squadrons, to ſuch a Degree, 
as to think France incapable. of acting upon 
any other Deſign ; which probably would 
— been the moſt fatal to them, as it was 
the moſt impolitick one; becauſe it would 
have immediately forced them into War, 
whilſt, at the 4 Time, it had not that 
Proſpect of Succeſs to them, and Diſtreſs to 
us, as thoſe they more wiſely laid. But ſure- 
ly, to any Set of-Men not poſleſſed by Fear, 
and that had the Succeſs of the War at Heart, 
the dear-bought Experience of laſt Year | 
would have convinced them, that France 
was capable of other and better laid Deſigns 
than Junctions of Fleets for naval Battles in 
Europe only. Their Attention to the ſeveral 
Parts of the War, would at leaſt have made 
them attend to more mighty and certain Pre- 
parations of a different kind, confirmed and 
known by repeated Advices for ſeveral 
Months paſt, which more evinced the real 
Deſigns of thoſe abroad, than the imaginary 
Apprehenſions of thoſe at home, who can 
ſee Things only in one Point of Sight. 

If our Miniſters could but at this Time, 
late as it was, have attended to the Mediter- 


ranean and Haddock „ ſurely. it would have 
been 


/ 


oe nos SS. 
been better to have reinforced him with ſe- 
veral Ships, rather than ſend this fine Squa- 
dron upon fuch a uſeleſs Winter's Cruize 
but that they ſhould not have diſpatched Part 
of that Squadron at leaſt to him, after'it had 
performed that uſeleſs Service it was ſent upon, 
| ſeems very unaccountable, and what calls 
highly for Parliamentary Animadverſion. His 
preſent Situation, and the Management of the 
War there, is, by ſome ſurprizing Incidents, 
become a Matter of the greateſt Importance 
to Europe, and more particularly calls for an 
Examination in Parliament. It is impoſſible 
thoroughly to conſider this Aﬀair, without en- 
tering into the ſtrange Revolutions that have 
happened in Europe this Summer, to the 
Amuſement of us all; which I ſhall do in as 
ſhort a Manner as poſſible, and no farther 
than T think is abſolutely neceflary to be ſeen, 
at the ſame time we conſider this Part of the 
Conduct of the War. 

I ſhall not enter into the Situation of Af- 
fairs between the two Courts of Pruſa and 
Hanover, as they ſtood at the Time of the 
Death of the late Emperor, nor of the Diſ- 
putes that affected only the. German Domi- 
nions, nor of any Family Concerns that may 
any ways have affected, or related to any 
Tranſactions, in which this Nation has been, 
or is intereſted. But it is certain, the King of 
Prufjia's falling upon Sileſia, as it gave a Di- 

2 The verſion 
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verſion to his Forces, it gave Rt tothe Ap- . 
— — of his Neighbours, who might be 
glad thus to ſee him employ his Forces, where 
it was not then likely to * „ with any 
Succeſs to him, or any Encreaſe of Power, 

» that ſhould the more endanger them hereaſter. 
This private Intereſt coinciding ſo much with 
the publick Intereſt of all Europe, no doubt, 
kb 9 the ſtrongeſt Aſſurances of Sup- 
port to the Queen of Hungary, for the gene- 

ral Cauſe; and the Private one of not aggran- 
dizing that Prince, was far from leſſening the 
Defire of preſerving the Totality of the Do- 

minions of the Houſe of „ 4 cn The 

ſtrong Aſſurance given the Queen of Hunga- 
7y, the viſible Intereſt that appeared in it, to- 
gether with our actual Preparations and vi- 
gorous Reſolutions, confirmed and ſtrengthen- 
ed her in that Perſeverance that had been be- 
fore deſired which, as it might have created 
an Obſtinacy in her in that Reſpect, it cer- 
tainly made the Deſires and the Situation of 
his Pruſſian Majeſty more deſperate, and ne- 
ceflitated him to look out for any Ally or 
Support w hatſoever, though the moſt ab- 
horred; or the moſt contrary to his Inclina- 

tions. As this neceſſarily forced him into the 
Arms, of France, ſo it made France (who had 
no Proſpect of Sacceſs, or any, Deſigns before 
of — 5 hrough the Pragmatick danction, 


which — had ee and had then 


declared, 


J 
Ald and given the ſtrongeſt Aſſurances, 
that they would keep it) enter into thoſe 
Meaſures that have proved the Ruin of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, and of the Balance of 
Power in Europe. — Let us conſider, that the 
taking of the Danes and Heſfians into full 
Pay, and their having been ordered; for the 
Service of the Queen of Hungary, was com- 
municated to Parliament laſt Year, in the 
Speech from the Throne, that deſited the 
Vote of Credit for the ſame Uſe. — Was not 
Pruſſia immediately to have ſubmitted upon 
this? Or, if he did not, was it not meant, 
to force him into the deſired Submiſſion? Was 
there any Apprehenſions, at that Time, that 
France ad o much as dare to meddle in this 
Affair? The very Application and Deſign of 
this Force againſt Pruſſia, alone ſufficiently 
proves, that nothing was dreaded from thence: 
But, if the contrary is to be ſuppoſed, it is a 
much more criminal Charge againſt the Mi- 
niſter, ſince the Nantes & it, was the 
ſtrengthening the Arms of 4 and throw- 
ing in her Way that Opportunity, which! in this 
Caſe even our Miniſters muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have imagined ſhe wanted; and the Event has 
proved, that this Cauſe has had this very Effect 
- which was the very reaſon for not approvi 
this Meaſure in this Nation, when it was 0 
communicated to the Publick. The Event 


has it too truę, to the great e 
6 1 
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of many of the ſincereſt Friends to the Houſe 
of Auſtria, who were glad of that Opporto- 
nity to do any Thing for fupporting that 
Houſe, which had been ſo long endeavoured 


to be leſſened by the oppoſite Intereſt and 


Scheme of our Miniſters ; but the Hands it 
was entruſted with, and the ſeveral claſhing 


Intereſts of the Powers concerned, they fore- 


ſaw, might probably diſappoint their Withes. 
Me thus, at a very great Expence to our- 
ſelves, made that very Expence the unfortu- 
nate Cauſe of the deplorable Situation of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, wbült, at the ſame Time, 
none of his Majeſty's Forces were of any 


Service to that Houſe. Indeed it has been 


ſaid, that the Fear of his and our Forces in 


Germany, created ſo favourable a Diverſion to 


the Queen of Hungary, as to prevent her 
Army from being entirely routed by the 


Pruffians, which it might have been, if his 


Majeſty's Britiſh and Foreign Troops had not 
occaſioned a Diviſion of their Forces. But 


even'this Prevention of her utter Defeat, was 


the moſt unfortunate Thing that could, or 
did befall her, -to the great Diſappointment 
of her real Friends, who wiſhed and deſired, 
that ſhe might part with ſomething to Pruſſia, 


for the Preſervation of the reſt. It ſtrength- 
ened and confirmed her in the Opinion, ſo 


much adapted to her own Intereſt, and in the 
Dependance ſhe had on being ſupported by 
0s 5 6 Saxony, 


„ 
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Saxony, and another more conſiderable Powet, 
in preferring the Indiviſibility of the Domi- 
nions of the Houſe of Auſtria; becauſe the 
Increaſe of Country and States to Prufja, 
was dangerous to all his Neighbours. Sup- 
poſe they thought, they could ſubmit to it 
with Safety; yet the Idea of his Greatneſs. 
might have leſſened them too much even in 
their own Eſteem ; and this appears plainly, 
as to Saxony, by his Manifeſto, to have been 
his Intereſt and View; for he declares his firſt 
Engagements to have: been for preſerving the 
Totality of the Auſtrian Dominions, but 
| fince he found that was not to be done, he 
was for getting as much as he could for him- 
8 . at 
In reſpect to the conjunctive Powers and 
Views of England and Hanover enough has 
been ſaid, and need not to be further proved; 
which makes it only neceſlary to obſerve, that 
his Prufſien Maiefly loſt the now ſo much 
deſired complete Victory, by being forced to 
keep ſuch an Army of Obſervation on Hano- 
ver. But having mentioned this Army, let 
us a little conſider the Cauſe, and the Effects 
and Conſequences that have attended it: The 
Cauſe undoubtedly was, that he thought it 
abſolutely neceſſary for his ſecurely obtaining 
and enjoying what he profeſſed he had a juſt 


Claim to; becauſe thence he expected ſuch | ; 


Obſtructions, as made it neceſſary for him ſo 
G 2 unluckily 


þ tal. 


kbp l to divide his Forces, for Reaſons 
beft known to himſelf, and which the Pub- 
liek is not altogether i ignorant of. The Sta- 
tion of this Army of 5 at Magdebourg was 
ſo convenient, ſo properly placed, that the 
principal Part of the Electorate of Hanover 
might haye been deftroyed by it in almoſt 
four and twenty Hours, It's own Forces, 
however brave, were too few for it's Preſerva- 
tion. It is immaterial to know, whether or 
no his Priſian Majeſty fi ified this Superio- 
rity of his, ſo 25 f as to deſtg at leaſt to pre- 
vent the Danes, the Heſlans, all hired by us, 
as well as the 10,000 Engliſh that were to 
have been tranſported to Germany, from mov- 
_ ing to the protecting of that Electorate, and 
Ally to Great Britain. It is ſufficient for us 
to know, and be glad, that our own Forces 
were preſerved at home, and to be ſorry for 
the ridiculous Appearance of the Danes at the 
Elbe, when all was over. To any one who 
conſiders that finiſhing Stroke, the Hanover 
Neutrality, this Army of Pruſſia appears plain- 
ly and ſtrongly, in it's Conſequences, to have 
operated. ram to our more immediate Point 
at preſent. 

It has Gags! and will be urged, that after 
his Majeſty arrived at Hanover, for ſame 
Time his Pruffan Majeſty was willing to 
treat with the Queen of Hungary, through 
he Canal, or, if you — the Mediation 


of 


SS | 


of his Majeſty. A thorough Information of 


this whole Affair, as well as all relating to 
theſe crown'd Heads, can only be known by 
communicating to the Parliament- all that 


. paſſed between them and their Miniſters ; 


and if ours ſhould never be for ſuffering That 
to be produced, if it is for their Service to 
keep this Nation in Ignorance as to theſe 


Tranſactions, it is from that Information 


alone, Which private People arrive at, either 
by Intelligence, Obſervation, or Reaſoning, | 


that you muſt expect any Thing from me, 


in conſidering theſe great and very important 


Affairs. Errors are not wilful, when we 
know no better Method for coming at the 


Truth; nor is the Nation to be miſled, and 


kept in the dark, becauſe miniſterial Safety 
will not permit it to ſee the Light. 


It is neceſſary, in confidering this Point, to 
view the immediate Situation then of theſe 
three ſeveral Powers. His Majeſty, who had 
every Thing prepared and ready, ſet out from 
hence for Germany, all-powerful, and with 


the Hopes not only of an immediate Submiſ- 
ſion from Pruſſia, but, by his Power, to cre- 


ate and influencea free Election of the Duke 
of Tuſcany to the Imperial Diadem; but found 
himſelf at Hanover, without that numerous 
Army that was to have been gathered there 


for theſe great Purpoſes, or any Part of it; 


while Pruſſia had a great Army in his Neigh- 
| bourhood. 
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bourhood. A very pleaſing, proper, and caly_ 
Situation for a Mediator, and probably was 


conſidered fo, at leaſt by the King of Pruſſia, 


if not by the Queen of Hungary. One re- 


quiſite Qualification for a Mediator is, that 
the Thing to be mediated ſhould be known to 
both the Parties, to be the real Defire, and 
not againſt the Intereſt or Engagements of the 
Mediator. The one ought not to ſuſpect, the 


other know the contrary, much leſs both of 


them know the whole; or that it was only a 
neceſſitated Mediation that was accepted of. 
It were to be wiſhed too, that his Majeſty had 
firſt finally ſettled and adjuſted all the Diſ- 
putes between him and the King of Prufja, 
which was ſo neceſſary a Beginning, and 
would have been a Bleſſing we ſhould have 
now rejoiced in, for his Pruſſian Majeſty's 
Sake and our own, as he is the moſt en 
Ally and Friend to his Majeſty's Britiſb Do- 
minions; which, if it had been done, would 
have had the Appearance of a better qualified 
Mediator. 

The Situation of Pruſſia at this Time was, 
victorious over the Queen of Hungary and ſu- 
perior to Hanover, whilſt at the ſame time 
not a Man was ſtirred, nor could ſafely be 
ſtirred, or thoſe mighty Things done wage 
him, with which he was threaten'd; and yet 
he was even then ſo unwilling to engage with 


France, that he was willing to treat, upon 


3 the 
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the Condition of obtaining only what he 
claimed and inſiſted on as his Right, when 
he firſt engaged in this War. From theſe 
| Demands of his, the manner of the Negotia- 
tion by this Sort of Mediation, and.the Re- 
fuſal of what were very reaſonable Terms at 
that Time, it appears, and one of the Rea- 
ſons alledged for this Refuſal by the Court 
of Vienna, viz. the parting with a Catholic 
Country to a, Proteſtant, ſhews us plainly, 
that it was ſo far from ever being deſign'd, 
at any Time before, to have made up with 
him, if any of the Dominions of the Houle 
of Auſtria were to be parted with for Peace 
and his Aſſiſtance, that it could never have 


been ſo much as mention'd before; which de- 


monſtrates that all our Negotiations there, 
till that Hour, were upon Principles quite 
different from what this ſudden Turn, ſo 
contrary to all our paſt Meaſures and En- 

gagements, alarmed them with. | 
It is ſcarce poſſible, conſidering the Situa- 
tion of the Queen of Hungary to that fatal 
Hour, that ſhe could . conceive, or probably 
be acquainted with the Alterations that were 
made in every Part of the Scheme of his Bri- 
tannick Majeſty's Aſſiſtance, from Cauſes that 
Appearances would not juſtify. to her, and 
were then of ſo tender and delicate a Nature, 
as poſſibly might not be thought proper to be 
communicated entirely to her ; nor could the 
N cceſſity 
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Neceſſi ity of her complying ſrom thence ſuf- 
ficiently appear, conſidering that ſhe had till 
then remained fully perſuaded, and fir firmly 
relied on the Bm of Saxony, Great 
Britain, and Hanover, and the ſtrong Aſſu- 
rances received from France, which were 
for ſome time ſincere: Nor was it poſſible 


for them to conceive at Vienna, that the 
Preparations and Reſolutions here, were not 


founded on obliging the King of Pruſia to 
make up with her, without having any Part 


of her Dominions; and on the Certainty we 


were in here, that Funce would not engage 


in this Quarrel, or that if ſhe did, Things 
were ſo prepared and ſettled, and ſuch Alli- 


ances formed and concluded, that nothing 


was to be apprehended from France, but 


much to be fear d by her.. | 
We could even ſcarce credit it n 


for a long time, that all our mighty Prepara- 
tions and Deſigns ſhould have been ſo con- 
ducted, that not a Man ſhould: ſtir on account 


of our Engagements, nor of our Alliances, 


for the giving of any Aſſiſtance whatſoever; 


and yet that the French Troops ſhould no 


ſooner be in Motion towards Weſtphalia, 


than (as they ſay) a Neutrality was begun 
for Hanover. The Surpriſe, no doubt, was 
equally great at Vienna; where, had the 
Weakneſs of that Alliance ſhe was to depend 


Nen fully ſhewn to her before, * 
ave 


1 


bee 
have more willingly agreed with Pruſiv, 
| ſhe was defirous of doing, when it was ſeen, - 
and was too late. The engaging of the Elec- 
toral Vote too for Bavaria, and the manner 
in which it was ſaid to be done; was equally 
aſtoniſhing to all. But the Weakneſs of ex- 
pecting Succours from Hanover, and the 
Weakneſs of Hanover itſelf, begun then to 
be evident; for though it was before ſuffici- 
ently over-awed by the Pruſſian Army at 
Magdeburg, which much more Fla gg 
the Neutrality than the French March ; 
the Match of theſe Troops immediately — 
ce d the expoſing of the hidden State of that 
FElectorate, which had hitherto been con- 
cealed to all. | 
France, from Experience, and fo the 
Aſſiſtance ſhe gave, during the Reigns of his 
late and preſent Majeſty, to the Views and 
Intereſt of the Electorate of Hanover, both 
in the North and the Empire, was fully con- 
vinced of the Weakneſs of that Electorate, 
and how ſenſibly it had, and would affect all 
the Operations — Great Britain. The leſ- 
ſening the exotbitant Power of the Houſe of 


-+AS 


Auftria, had united the Intereſt and Views 


of that Electorate with thoſe of France; and 
the Hanover Treaty, and our hiring then 
ſuch Numbers of Troops, were for the Pro- 
tection of thoſe Parts, being the only Uſe we 
could have for ſuch * and our calling 


ON 


1 ; 
cn her for Aſſiſtance, by Virtae of that Trea- 
ty, was for the ſaving of that Electorate from 
the Hands of the Pruſſians, from whom an 
Attack was then apprehended, on account of 
a Quarrel about a few Cart Loads of Hay. 
Theſe were Facts and Cauſes fully known to 
France, and ſhew'd the real State of the In- 
tereſt and Power of Hanover in reſpect to 
any of it's Neighbours, the Impoſſibility of 
it's defending itſelf alone againſt moſt of it's 
Neighbours, and much more it's being able 
to extend it's Dominions by it's own Power; 
the whole having, to their Knowledge, ſo 
much depended upon the connected, and not 
to be ſeparated Intereſt and Power of Eng- 
land; which by theſe Means has come to be 
placed, and deſign'd to be attacked, as if we 
were Part of the Continent. The great Be- 
nefit of being an Ifland, and not to be at- 
tacked by France, or any other Enemy, has 
been loſt to us: All the Powers on the Con- 
tinent have long been perſuaded, and are now 
fully convinced of this: The Hanover Trea- 
ty firſt fully ſhewed it the Publick, the Ha- 
over Neutrality now proves it beyond Con- 
tradiction. France depended upon this, and 
made it the principal Object of the Succeſs 
A her whole Deſigns. The Event has prov- 
ed, how well ſhe knew the Conſequence. of 
her ſending an Army into Weſtphalia ; and 
how from thence every thing muſt fall before 
1 + | X . her, 
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hwy and turn to the Advantage of all her 
Allies, and of Spain in particular. 

It may be ſaid, indeed, that the Act of 
Nene for Hanover, no ways relates to 
Great Britain, which, ſimply confider'd in 
thoſe Words, no Man can doubt of; for the 
identical Inſtrument, called the A of Neu- 
trality for Hanover, cannot be, nor ever was 
ſuppoſed to be, ſo abſurd, as in that very In- 


ſtrument to contain Stipulations that related 


to Great Britain; the very ſigning of it by 
a German Miniſter, and not an Engliſb one, 

ought alone ſufficiently to prove it : But the 
Thing to$e conſider'd, is not the wording of 
an Act that was certainly moſt carefully 
worded, to avoid every thing of that Na- 


ture; bat: whether or no the Means of ob- 


raining that Act, and the Conſequences of 
it, do not relate to, and eſſentially affect 
Great Britain: Which ſurely no Man can 


diſpute, ſince it ſo immediately took from us, 
and robbed us of the Aſſiſtance of that very 


Ally, that was the deareſt and moſt inſepa- 


rable from us, I mean the Electorate of Ha- 


novuer; and at the ſame Time rendered uſe- 


leſs and unneceſſary, the Expence of 12000 
Danes and Heſians, that were to be paid for 
aſſiſting the Queen of Hungary, and that as 

yet had done nothing towards it. 
But there are other more material e 
of this Nation, that have the ſtrongeſt Ap- 
H 2 pearance 
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pearance of being interwoven in this Neutra- 
lity, and the Nation has been greatly alarmed 

with it, ſince there is too much Reaſon to 
believe what they have ſeen and heard relat- 
ing to it. Before I enter into an Examina- 

tion, or make any Obſervation on thoſe ſe- 
veral F acts, it will be neceſſary to ſnew you, 
by way of Illuſtration, that ſeveral Acts done 
by his late Majeſty as Elector, as well as ver- 
bal Engagements that related to the moſt eſ- 


ſential Parts of the Negotiations, which in the 


firſt Appearance did not, but conſequentially 
and immediately did draw in Great Britain. 
The firſt to be mentioned for this Purpoſe, is 

the Treaty between his Majeſty and the King 


of Denmark, for the purchaſing of Bremen 


and Verden, in Fuly 17 15, before be had been 
a Year upon this Throne; beſide the 


to be given for it, his Britamniot Majeſty 


was, in. conſequence of it, to declare War 
againſt Sueden; * and we are informed too, 
that there was a Clauſe for an offen ſive League, 


but that his Majeſty left out that Word, and 


engaged himſelf verbally +. The Effect of 


this verbal Engagement "fant ſhewed itſelf, 


not only by his Majeſty's Declaration of War, 
as Elector, in November, but by — 
Memorial preſented tO the Lord Toumſbend 


here, the 14th of October before, || — 


* Lanbery Vol. 9. p. 295. + Ditto, p. 208. I Ditto, 
| Notice 
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Notice of the eight Men of War, of ours, in 
_ thoſe Parts being to join the Daves; and takes 
Notice of it's being to be in Purſuance of the 
Treaty concluded for Bremen and Yergen. 
The next Year Sir Fohn Norris was ſent with 
a great Fleet into the. Balticł, to the Diſtreſs 
of Sweden; and this Nation was thereby at laſt 
involved in an * N. War againſt that Na- 
tion, the Original of which you ſee by the 
[ — ns ang and the Concluſion further 
proves it; which is chictty what this Affair 
is mentioned for. Our Fleets were annually, 


at a great Expence, ſent there, till Szweden was 


willing to felt and give up her Rights to Bre- 
men and Verden. France then became the 
Mediator between their By:t:fh and Swedi/h 
Majeſties; and under that Mediation a Trea- 
of Peace was concluded between Sweden 
and Great Britain, by which thoſe Dutchies 


are given to Hanover, and Money to Szeden, 


in that moſt extraordinary Manner, of having 
the whole tranſacted and ſigned by his Elec- 
| toral Miniſter only; and yer be not only 
engaged this Nation to- comply with that 
Peace, but the 8th Article is, That his Ma- 
feſty promifes, by theſe Preſents, not only as 
King, but Eleftor, to renew immediately their 
 ancront Alliances and Friendſhip, &c. In 
conſequence of this Stipulation of the Hano- 
ver Miniſter, who- made the Peace, we find 


a Kev of Alliance accordingly concluded 


between 
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between the- Miniſters of the two Crowns, 
the 21ſt of January 1720; and though no 
written Stipulations appear, yet the Effect of 
verbal ones at leaſt appear: For the Engl/h 
Fleet, that hitherto had been ſent . 
them, was immediately ſent for their Sup- 


ports, and for the Diſtreſs of one of thoſe 1 5 


very Powers, for whoſe Uſe it before was im- 
ployed there. And we find, that in the De- 
bates in Sweden, whether or no they ſhould 
accept the Subſidy, which we ſent a great 
Fleet into the Baltick to induce them to do, 
and accede to the Hanover Treaty, it was 
ſtrongly urged againſt it, that the Fleet that 
was codes ſent under Sir John Norris had 
not done them the Services, nor nme 
what was promiſed them. 

Theſe were therefore Engagements of . 
ſame ſecret Nature as others, that do not a 

r in the Treaties concluded between t 

owers, and were what would not bear che 
Light: And, to give one Inſtance more, even 
where it may be thought that only the Intereſt 
of this Nation was concerned, I ſhall mention 
the Offer and verbal Engagement of Lord 
Stanhope to the Regent, and afterwards to 
Spain, of giving up Gibraltar, if Spain ſhould 
come into the quadruple Alliance, without 
giving any farther Diſturbance. to Europe: 
This, it is true, was vacated by the War that 
was afterwards commenced; notwithſtanding 


which 


ES 
which our Peace, and all our Tranſactions, 
haye ever ſince turn'd very much * this 
verbal Engagement. 
- Having thus given you, in as ſhort and 
conciſe a Manner as poſſible, an Illuſtration 
of Engagements of a publick Nature, and of 
verbal ones too, that in the firſt Inſtance and 
Appearance were only Acts that affected the 
Intereſt of Hanover ſingly, yet the End and 
Means of obtaining thoſe Advantages were 
the Acts of England in con iſequence of them; 
I ſhall proceed in obſerving ſeveral Facts that 
— the Hancver Neutrality, and thoſe 
that have followed it, by which we may the 
better perceive how far it does or may affect 
Great Britain. 

-His Majeſty was not long abroad, before 
the Publick was alarmed here, without know- 
ing the real Cauſe, that ne extraordinary 
| Demands and Propofals of Negotiations were 
made here by the French Miniſter, M. Buffy, 
to the Lords Juſtices; and the Anſwer. as 
then reported, was, that the Subject of them 
was of ſuch a Nature, that they could not 
treat of them, but that he muſt treat of them 
with his Majeſty... If this any. ways related 
to Hanover, it 1s not atall ſurpriſing, that he 
ſhould be referred entirely to his Majeſty ; but 
it would be extremely ſo, if it no ways related 
to this Natian, that the French Miniſter ſhould 


POUR to enter here into a Negotiation with- 
I _ out 


a. 


out his Majeſty, as to what concerned Haw 


ver alone. M. Buffy Joon after left this King- 


dom; and Letters from Hanover of the 8th of 


September, N. S. acquainted us of the Arri- 


val of M. Buſh there, of his having had bis 
firſt Audience of his Majeſty, and — Lord 
Harrington was ordered to confer with him; 
— that he had two Conferences with him, and 


that the Subject-matter was the Differences 


£ — 


between Great Britain and France, the Af 
fairs of the Empire, and the preſent War t 


with Spain. If this was true, it proves every - 
Thing; and indeed France was not in the 


Situation of Complaiſance to keep any unne- 


ceſſary Secrets for the Benefit of our Admi- 


een, as will appear more fully after- 
wards. But ſuppoſing only the Facts of the 
Conferences and the Perſons negotiating to be 
true, does it not prove, that the Beg eginning . 
and Introduction of Affairs was treated of, in 

Purſuance of the Inſtructions he was ſent 
with, as Matters relating to Great Britain? 


As yet we know of no other interfering of 


the German Miniſters, than the ſigning of the 
very AF of Neutrality, which does not re- 
late to England by any Words therein in- 
ſerted. 

But Fraue wonld have negotiated fon: 
France too began this Negotiation, of Which | 
this Act was a Part, with the Eng/:/þ Miniſter | 
at Hanover. What is the — in 


ts) 


not, that France did deſign, and did then 
treat of Matters which related to, and affect- 
ed this Nation? To our Sorrow, they are 
become a too knowing and mighty Nation to 
be trifled with. They would deſpiſe that 
mean Quibble deſign d for home Uſe only, the 
preſent deſired Diſtinction of ſeparating the 
Intereſts and Engagements of Hanover and 
England. They were too wiſe, when they 
had the firſt of theſe Dominions at their Mer 
cy, without it's having any poſſible Aſſiſtance 
from this Nation, or any other, to ſpare it, 
only for the Sake of ſparing it. They knew 
too well, how England was, and could be 
held by it; an Opportwiity they would not 
part with, without obtaining whatever they 
deſired from this Nation: Even yet, they 
will not let it eſcape, till that is complied 
with by us, which they may have juſt Rea- 
| ſon to expect ſhould be performed in Purſu- 


ance of Engagements, whether written or 


verbal, as the Price of it; and the State in 
which they ſtill keep that Electorate, ſeems 
the only Means of obtaining it. 

It is unneceſſary to enter into any lang De- 
tail, of either the Hanover Miniſter being at 
Paris, or the Letter of his Majeſty, pro- 
miſing his Vote to the Elector of Bavaria; 
the Manner and Time of doing it, or Mr. 
Trevor's denying, by Authority, to the States- 


2 the making of the Act of Neu- 
1 trality. 


Pa 
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_ trality. Theſe are Points of a more minute 


Conſideration at preſent. Sufficient for us it 
is to know, that it was concluded in Septem- 
ber; and to ſee the Senſe and Purpott of the 
whole of the Agreement, in the immediate 
and declared Senſe of France, which ſhe ſo 
ſoon after, as the 2d of October, N. S. com- 
municated to the States-General, by her Mi- 
niſter, M. Fenelon, and which was, (accord- 
ing to our Informations from thence) That 
the King of England had demanded of the 
King of France the Neutrality for his Ger- 
man Domznions, and that that Monarch pro- 
miſed not to give any Succours to the Queen of 
Hungary, zor to oppoſe the DES IGNS of 
France's Allies; that, moreover, his Britan- 
nick Majeſty had given his Vote to the Elector 
of Bavaria fo be Emperor; and at the ſame 
Time declared, that he was diſpoſed to accom- 
modate Matters with Spain, upon the Conditions 
that his moſt CarisTIan MaAJjesTY ſhall 
judge the moſt reaſonable and equitable, = 
Did ever France make ſo glorious a Figure 
before ? Was there ever a more clear or ſhorter 
State of the Advantage obtained by her? By 


the firſt Part of this Declaration, indeed, it 


appears plainly, that the Act of Neutrality is 
for his Majeſty's German Dominians alone, 
and does not take in England into the Stipu- 
lation of Safety and no Loſs : But how does 
the Concluſion relate to England, with regard 
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to the 32 of the thus demanded, and 
thus granted Neutrality? 

Before we enter into the partieylar Faru 
nation of the ſeveral Points contained in this 
Declaration, let it be obſerved, that this was 
the Declaration of a publick Miniſter of 
France, in a Place and Manner in which 
it was impoſlible it ſhould not be known to 
all Europe, as it is; which, if falſe and 
5 — would have been contradicted by 

s publick Authority, and in as publick a 
* Nothing of which has appeared: 
No Mitigations, or leſſening of it, or Expla- 
nations, have been attempted, not even at 
home, by the loweſt Tools of miniſterial 
Impoſition. The Publick here has a Right 
to. be informed of all' extraordinary Altera- 


tions or Events that may affect them or Eu- 


rope, as aſſerted by this very Adminiſtration, 
in their famous Enquiry for juſtifying the 
Meaſures of the Hanover Treaty. The Speech 
from the Throne, at the Meeting of a Parlia- 
ment, formerly acquainted them and the Na- 
tion, of the general State of Affairs, and of 
any material Alterations that had intervened 
ſince their laſt Separation. His Majeſty' s laſt 
Speech proves too much by it's Silence on 
every Head, which the Nation expected to 
be informed of; and as to which their Un- 
eaſineſs and Apprehenſions could no ways be 
quieted, but by the Declarations of ſo great 
12 an 


an Authority; inſtead of which, the Speech, 
as to theſe Affairs, appeals entirely to, and 
calls upon the Parliament for Counſel, in theſe 
very remarkable and expreſs Words, That he 
makes no Doubt but that you. are met together 
fully ſenſible of our preſent Situation, and pre- 
pared to give him ſuch Advice, Ke. 
How are you, or any Member of Parlia- 
ment, or: this Nation in general, ſenſible of 
our preſent Situation? unleſs it be allowed 
and admitted, as it neyer yet has been con- 
tradicted, that the Accounts we have received, 
and have been mentioned, of the foreign 
Tranſactions of his Majeſty and other Powers, 
are true. Without this, it is even impoſſihle 
to ſuppoſe or imagine, that you could be pre- 
fared to give him Advice, at the Meeting of 
the Parliament, before any Thing was com- 
municated to you from the Throne, or by 
the Miniſters. Vou muſt not therefore be 


ſurprized, if the Miniſters ſhould be for re- 


fuſing you the entire and proper Lights for 
examining into theſe Affairs any further, fince 
it is already declared, you are fully ſenſible 

of them; and that what was, and is gene- 
rally known and believed, of theſe Things, 
undenled by them, is true; conſequently the 
producing of theſe Papers relating to theſe 
Affairs, can be of no other Uſe, than as Proofs 
to ſupport a Charge againſt them. FEE; 


Having 
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Having ——_ thus, I ſhall conſider BA 
argue upon the ſeveral Matters contained in 
the Declaration of M. Fenelon, as undeniable: 
Facts, and farther, I ſhall endeavour to prove 
them ſo, or at leaſt, that ſubſequent Tranſ- 
' aQions have correſponded with them ſo far, 
as no otherwiſe to be accountable for, from 
what yet appears. 

The firſt which I ſhall mention, and 
which brings me back to the Obſervation of 
the Conduct of the War againſt Spain, is, 
that his Majeſty promiſed not to give any Suce 
cours to the Queen of Hungary, nor to qppoſe 
the Defigns of the Allies of France. Had it 
been the Elector of Hanover only that made 
this Promiſe, this Part of the AR of Neu- 
trality could no ways relate to England. But 
his Majeſty is treated with by all Powers a- 
broad as our Monarch, without it is expreſly 
declared. otherwiſe; and France 1s not to be 


trifled with in this Diſtinction; for the Arti- 


cle relating to Spain fully proves, that they 
underſtood; the whole to be promiſed i in his 
Regal Capacity. - 

Spain is certainly one of thoſe Allies of 
France, that had Deſigns againſt the Queen 
of Hungary, and which France, to be ſure, 
was deſirous ſhould not be oppoſed : This 
ve might have ſuppoſed, without the Gift of 
Foreknowledge: And who can.now doubt 
hs it: I ſay now, that Spain has ventured - 

ſen 
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ſend to Traly above 200 Tranſports, an 
that open Road of Barcelona; convoyd by 

three Men of War only; and that the Mar. 
3 De St. Gilles, the Spaniſh Miniſter, 
ould declare at the Hague, that thoſe Troops 
would go, and very eaftly too, there —__ no 
Obftruttion. 
In conſidering the Conduct of our Fleet 
at this Time, it is neceſſary juſt to recal, 
that the hiring of four * at Barcelo- 
za to carry great Guns, and a great Lift of 
General Officers, without any Troops ready 
to embark, not long ago, ſo alarm'd our 
Miniſters, that all our Fleet was to go and 
protect Minorca againſt - this formidable 
Embarkation, which then gave Occaſion to 
the letting out the Cadiz Squadron. Hav- 
ing mention'd this, I ſhall take Notice, that 
the Spaniards had now, for ſeveral Months, 
been making real Preparations for an Em- 
barkation at the ſame Place, which was no 

Secret to any Part of Europe, much leſs to 
our Miniſters at home, or Officers in the 
Mediterranean. The laſt were, no doubt, 
ſufficiently concerned at it, and acquainted 
our Miniſters with it, and had, or deſired, 
| proper Orders relating to it. Vet notwith- 
ſtanding our great Superiority in thoſe Seas, 
the Enemy were ſuffer'd to fail away unmo- 
leſted, undiſturbed, without ſo much as a 
bY being ſent by us to hinder them: Three 
> "Dr 
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or four would have deſtroy'd:and ſunk the 
whole Embarkation, yet we ſtirred not. 
What French Remora prevented it ? Shall the 
Neutrality be mentioned, or ſhall it be aſcrib- 


ed to our Fears of the Reench Fleet, and that 


therefore we did not dare to ſend a Part of 
our Forces ? If that be the Caſe, it is the 
only one in which we could wiſh the Act of 
Neutrality related to, and included us. But 
H that was the Reaſon why a few Ships were 
not ſent, it became the more abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that our Admiral ſhould have gone with 
his whole Fleet. If the whole was not ſuffi- 
cient, why was there. not a Reinforcement 
| ſent? We had Ships enough at home, and 
our Miniſters had timely Notice. By all 
Means Care ſhould have been taken, not to 

ſuffer the Glory and Reputation of this Na- 
tion to be ſullied, by the bullying Sailing only 
of a French Squadron, which, probably, was 
as unwilling to fight as others; conſidering 


the Character of that brave and worthy Ad- 


miral, whois fo juſtly and univerſally — 
ed, that this N eglect can be accounted for no 
Way, but by ſaying, that it either proceeded 
from ſome Orders he had, perhaps of the 
Non oſtenſible Sort, or from the Want of 

roper Orders and Inſtructions how to be- 
— with Regard to the French Fleet. In 


either of theſe Caſes, our Miniſters muſt be 
guilty: In any Caſe that can be put, ſome 
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Neglect, which ſo loudly calls for a ſtrict 
parliamentary Enquiry, that the Conduct of 


this Nation can no other Way be accounted 


for to our People at home, or juſtified to our 
Friends abroad, if the Conduct of our Admi- 
 niſtration has left us any; and no ſuch En- 
quiry can be made, unleſs the whole be pro- 


uced : Every Inſtruction, Order, and Let- 


ter to him, from thoſe whom he was to o- 
bey, and every Letter of his to any of them, 
muſt be laid before you. But if, inſtead of 
this, which our preſent Situation abſolutely 


demands, the Miniſter ſhould be deſirous of 


amuſing you, and ſpending your Time in 


uſeleſs, partial, and thereby ſnam Enquiries, 


I hope you will prefer the Honour and In- 
tereſt of your Country, to the ſatisfying of 
his Deſires. A pidling Genius would, in 

theſe critical Times, confine your Enquiry 
to the Orders, &c. relating to the War a- 
gainſt Spain only, which would ſecrete that 
Part in which our Miniſters are ſuppoſed the 


moſt guilty, and upon which the whole muſt 


turn. The Embarkation from Barcelona, 


may then be looked upon only as the War 


with Spain againſt the Queen of Hungary; 
and it will be ſaid, you have no Right to ſee 
any Orders given, or to obſerve or cenſure 


the Omiſſion of any that affect the not op- 


pofing the Defignsof the Allies of France againſt 
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The plauſible Argument to the Publick for 
his, as well as the true, real, and private 
one to the Miniſters and their Friends, will 
be, that the producing the whole will ſnew 
the Inſtructions that were given to Haddock, 
with regard to any Operations of the French, 
which, they will ſay, may involve you in a 
War with that Nation. Let the Conſequence 
be what it will, this is the very Thing that 
is now become the moſt neceſſary to be ſeen: 
It is that upon which alone the whole de- 
pends, and which therefore muſt, by our 
Miniſters, be the moſt deſired to be ſecre- 
ted: But as this ſecreting will be the ſole De- 
fence, it is neceſſary to conſider it a little 
more fully, together with the ſeveral Opera- 
tions of private or open, though not declared 
Enmity, between us and France, concerning 
the War with Spain. France was uneaſy at 
the firſt Commencement of the War, and 
our Miniſter ſtood in ſuch Fear of her, that 
for that only, he was not for entering into it. 
Both theſe Circumſtances we know; and no 
ſooner did the News of the taking of Porto 
Bello arrive in France, but they were pretty 
explicite on that Head. A great Fleet was 
immediately prepared by them; they reſtored 
the Harbour of Durkirk, and erected ſome 
Fortifications there: They publiſhed a De- 
_ Claration in all the Courts of Europe, con- 
taining the Reaſons for their ſending a Fleet 
to the Weſt Indies: His Majeſty informed 
the laſt Parliament of their Deſigns for limit- 
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ing his Operations in the Proſecution of the 
War againſt e. and the Parliament came 


to as ſtrong aſſurances as the Miniſter deſired. 

The ſending of this Fleet of theirs, occaſion- 
ed our ſending there 27 great Ships, when 
but 6 were originally deſign' d for the Con- 
voy of our Tranſports; and it has happen'd 


too, that the hoſtile Orders of that French 


Fleet fell into the Hands of Admiral Vernon; 
which as it 1s no Secret here, it can be none 


in France that we know them ; no more 
than it can be a Secret there, what was 


known to every Man in that great combined 
Fleet under Admiral Vernon, that the firſt 
Deſign he went on, was to find out the 
French Fleet, to our great and eſſential Loſs 


of Time; and that he would not purſue the 
Intended Expedition, till he was aſſured of 


their Return to Europe; which ſurely the 
French do not take as deſigned only for a ci- 
vil Viſit, or a civil Salute; and proves to 


them, beyond a Doubt, what they ought to 


expect from our Admirals in Europe; for 
what Grounds can they have to ſuſpect more 


timid Orders in Europe, than in America ? 


Whatever Notions the French may for- 


metly have entertain d of the Effects of bul- 
lying our Adminiſtration, yet they muſt be 


ſenſible of the different Situation of our Mi- 
niſters, now that they are engaged in a War, 
carry d on and entered into by Parliament, 


againſt their expreſſed Diſlike and Oppoliti- 


on. What have we more to fear from France 


than 
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than we do at preſent ? What can we appre- 


hend more from her knowing the Words of 
Haddock's Orders, than from her knowing 
the Purport of Vernon's? She muſt ſufficient- 


ly know the Purport and Tendency of Had- 


docks, if any, or proper ones were ſent him 
with regard to her, which thus alone becomes. 


a Queſtion, by their being defired not to be 


produced. France, of all others, could no 
ways be offended, or_object to them, let 
them be never fo vigorous ; not only after 
what has paſſed between us, but from the 


Nature and Situation of Affairs in the Medi- 


terranean, Hadgdoch's Orders, if he had any 
relating to France, muſt have depended and 
turn'd intirely upon the previous Actions of 
France; for what we were to have done muſt 
have been ſubſequent. Were we attacked, 
or our Enemies defended by them, ſhould we 
have been afraid of reſiſting, or attacking 
them? Shall we now ſcruple in the leaſt to 
let them know that we ſhould not? Muſt 
nothing but downright Cowardice be ſup- 

ſed on our Side? Will an Enemy the more 
inſult and deſpiſe us, or expect to force the 


| worſt Terms upon us, for that, or for know- 


ing that we had, like a brave People, deter- 
mined to retort the Injury, and defend our- 
ſelves, with that Spirit this Nation has been 
uſed to ſhew againſt the Aggreſſor? A pre- 


vious Attack from France, or an Attempt to 


defend our Enemies againſt our juſt Reſent- 


ment, could alone be the Foundation of any 
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[68] | 
roper Orders ſent to Haddock, relating to 
her, Shall we be afraid to let her know, 
that, in this Caſe, our Admiral was provided 
With proper Orders? No Engliſbman will ſay 
ſo; and therefore, if any of Hadgdect's Orders 
be ſecreted, it muſt be to blind and conceal 
what relates more to Perſons at home, than 
to any of ** Powers abroad. 
Having thus given my Thoughts on the 
paſt, Conduct oft he War, there remains but 
one Thing more to be mentioned, which is, 
the carrying it on with Vigour, or the ſub- 
mitting to ſuch a Peace as France ſhall medi- 
ate between us and Spain. You have already 
obſerved, that the Account of the Neutrality 
given by the French Miniſter to the States- 
General, fays, that his Majeſty was . diſpoſed | » 
70 accommodate Matters with Spain, upon the 
Conditions that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
Shall ſudge the moſt reaſonable and equitable. 
I ſhall not again mention any Thing of the 
. undiſturbed Embarkation from Barcelona ; 
nor the ſeveral minute Intelligences from 
Spain and other Parts, that might corroborate 
what is ſufficiently underſtood ; but. ſhall, 
after what has been already ſaid, conſider this 
Queſtion now only as it ſtands in his Ma- 
jeſty's Speech, where, ſpeaking of the War 
with Spain, he ſays, A War, in itſelf juſt 
and neceſſary, entered into by the repeated 
Advice of both Houſes of Parliament, and 
particularly „ to him to be carried 
on in America, which has been his 9 
are 
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Care; and therefore calls for the Advice of 
Parliament in a particular Manner: But to 
our great Sorrow and Surprize, after all this, 
we do not find one Word in the Speech tend- 
ing to the carrying on of the War any longer. 
So remarkable an Omiſſion, after all we have 


heard from abroad relating to the future car- 


rying of it on, is a Matter of the greateſt 
Concern and Dejection to all his Majeſty's 
well-meaning Subjects. They were too much 
alarmed before with what * hoped falſe 


Accounts and Reports of his Majeſty's Diſpo- 
ſition for a Peace with Spain, and of his 


coming over, to take the Advice of Parliament 


on that Head; but their Reliance on the 
Wiſdom of the Adminiſtration, and- on the 


— of our Miniſters for the Honour of this 
Nation, made them expect, that ſome Para- 
of the Speech would entirely filence all 


* malicious Reports, by a vigorous Decla- 


ration for continuing the War againſt Hain; 
inſtead of which, to their great Diſappoint- 
ment, they find Futurity left to your being 


Fully ſenſible of our preſent Situation, and pre- 


pred to give him ſuch Advice, &c. 
The Comments that will be made abroad 
upon this Manner of aſking the Advice of 


Parliament in this Affair, = the Prepara- 


tions neceſſary for giving it, may be Matter 
of Mirth and Sport to them, but of deadly 
Reflections to us, The whale is a Subject at 
preſent of too delicate a Nature for me to 


animadvert upon, even with that Freedom 


which 


e 
which the Subject ſeems to require; and 
therefore I ſhall turn your Thoughts to ano- 
ther Way of examining and conſidering it, 
by the ſubſequent Explanations Hat ſhall be 
ven to it in Parliament. | 
The Speeches from the This: are ere 
conſidered in Parliament as the Words and the 
Acts of the Miniſters, for which they are an- 
ſwerable there: Their own Safety, the Policy 
of not ſaying too much to the offending of 
foreign Powers, and the Neceſſity of ſaying 
ſomething to Parliament of the State of publick 
Affairs, occaſions the Speeches too often to be 
Aachen in oraculous Darkneſs, which cannot 
be underſtood by the uninlightened Part of the 
Nation, but by thoſe Interpretations and Com- 
ments on them, the Addreſſes of both Houſes, 
which is the declared Senſe in which the 
Speeches are to be underſtood in England. 
Vou will therefore, if you have any Doubts, 
turn your Eyes to that unerring Explanation; 
but if they are entirely ſilent, as in the preſent 
Caſe, you muſt obſerve the Conduct of the 
Miniſters in relation to the Speech, and their 
explaining it by their Words and Actions. 
Suppoſing therefore, in this critical Situation 
of Affairs, when his Majeſty thus ſolemnly 
calls upon you for your Counſel and Advice, 
that every one of thoſe Lights, which ſeemed 
abſolutely neceſſary for that Information upon 
which any good Advice could be grounded; 
T tav, ſuppoſe all ſuch Lights ſhould be re- 


fuled : and that the only Thing left you to 
give 


i; 
give any Advice upon ſhould be, Whether the 
War ſhould be carried on any longer againſt 
Spain? would it not convince you of every 
Thing you had before heard, relating to his 
Majeſty's being diſpoſed to accommodate Mat- 
ters with Spain, upon the Conditions that his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty fhall judge the. moſt 
reaſonable and equitable ? But, if beſides this, 
you ſhall obſerve, that the Miniſter takes all 
Opportunities: of ſpeaking againſt the War 
with Spain, either boaſting what was his for- 
mer Opinion of it, or magnifying the great 
Expence it is to us, or the Improbability of 
our having any Succeſs in the Meſt Indies, or 
aſſerting that the Queen of Spain has deſerted 
the Defence of her Dominions in America, 
ſo far as relates to the ſending any Forces 
there, leaving us to be deſtroyed by their 
Walls and their Climate: Thoſe Things, 
often dropp'd and repeated, without it's be- 
ing neceſſary farther to prepare you, by ac- 
quainting you, that i, you grant 40,000 Sea- 
men for this Year it will be an advifing his Ma- 
jeſiy to carry on the War againſt Spain ; or by 
telling you, that it was in this Affair alone 
his Majeſty wanted your Advice: It this 
ſhould happen, you muſt expect ſoon to be 
called upon, to give your Advice, according 
to what is already engaged for you, 
The Conſequences of ſuch an Advice as is 
expected from you, muſt be fatal to this Na- 
tion, and all that is dear to it. It is a cruel 
and hard Situation we are reduced to by the 
long 
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long Courſe of a profuſe and expenſive Admi- 
niſtration, for ſupporting a Miniſter at home 


 apainſt the Senſe of the People, and the Inte- 


reſt of the Nation, that the Support of him, 
and his private Favour, ſhould, at fo immenſe. 
Expence to us, end in the entire Deſtruction. 
of our moſt natural and faithful Allies, and of 
the Balance of Power in Europe. But what. | 
adds moſt to the Weight of this Oppreſſion 

and Ignominy is, that it can from thence be 
imagined, that this Nation will ſubmit to the 
being no more an independent Nation, or a 


free People, by ſubmitting to any ſcandalous 


and deſtructive Peace France may pleaſe to 


impoſe upon us. From France nothing ho- 


nourable or advantageous to this Nation is to 


be expected; for this Reaſon, if there were 95 


none other, becauſe, after reducing the Power 
of the Houſe of Auſtria, within ſuch Limits 


% 


as France may think proper, this Nation is 
the only Power in Europe that can withſtanld 
her Arms, or give a Check to her future Am- 
bition. To be reduced to the Neceſſity of - 
_- agcepting of ſuch a Peace as France ſhall pleaſe 
dd preſcribe, is therefore a moſt melancholy - 
anda moſt fatal-Effet, how much ſoever the. . 
Safety and Favour of the Miniſter may depend 
on it, or how prevalent ſoever that Conſidera- 
tion may have been for refufing a real Enquiry: -* + 
into any Part of his paft Conduct. _— 
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